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Incidents and Reflections —No. 185. 


In the last number of this series, reference 
was made to the efforts of Thomas Shipley, of 
Philadelphia, on behalf of colored people who 
were illegally claimed as slaves. His energy 
and perseverance in this humane work were 
truly remarkable; and the amount of time and 
labor which he expended in it would seem in- 
credible to one who did not know how fully his 
heart was enlisted in the cause. Among the 

pers which he left was a memorandum book 
in which he briefly noted, in the order of their 
occurrence, such instances of difficulty or dis- 
tress as had claimed his care. This showed that 
25 such cases had demanded his interference in 
the summer of 1836, from Seventh Month 16th 
to Eighth Month 24th. His biographer, Isaac 
Parrish, gives a particular account of one case, 
which was unusually important in those times, 
when a strong pro-slavery feeling animated too 
many persons even in the Northern States, be- 
cause the issue of it was to secure to the colored 
people of New Jersey, claimed as slaves, the 
right of a trial by jury to determine the question 
whether they were legally bond or free, instead 
of leaving that momentous decision to a single 
magistrate. The proceedings, of which a state- 
ment was published in the Ninth volume of THE 
FRIEND, illustrate in a forcible manner the de- 
cision of character, self-sacrificing energy, and 
untiring perseverance of Thomas Shipley. 

In his memorandum book already referred to, 
under date of Twelfth Month, 1835, he mentions 
that he spent eighteen days in the trial of A. 
Hemsley, his wife and three children, who had 
been arrested at Mount Holly, N. J., as slaves 
by claimants from Maryland. Isaac Parrish’s 
narrative says—that “Soon after the arrest of 
this family, information of the fact was sent to 
Philadelphia, with the request of aid and counsel 
from the ‘ Pennsylvania Abolition Society,’ &e. 
Late in the evening a friend called on Thomas 
Shipley to inform him of the circumstance ; he 
was lying on the sofa, suffering from a severe 
attack of head-ache, to which he was subject, and 
which always very much reduced his strength 
and spirits. When the business of the friend 
was made known to him, he seemed animated 
with renewed vigor, and listened attentively to 
the narrative; he entered at once into the merits 
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of the case, and expressed his determination to 
roceed the next morning to Mount Holly. 

e procured the aid of an a and dis- 
tinguished counsellor, David Paul Brown, who, 
with his usual humanity and disinterestedness, 
in all cases where liberty is at stake, accom- 
panied him and remained during the progress 
of the trial. The circumstances of the case were 
briefly the following: The woman and children 
had been regularly manumitted in Delaware by 
the father of the claimant, while the title of the 
father to freedom was less positive, though suffi- 
ciently clear to warrant a vigorous effort on his 
behalf. 

“The first object of the counsel on the part of 
the alleged fugitive, was to prove the manumis- 
sion of the mother and the children, and, as it 
was thought, the necessary documents for that 
— were collected and arranged. After the 
trial had proceeded, however, for a short time, 
counsellor David Paul Brown discovered a defect 
in the testimony on this point; the necessary 
papers, duly authenticated by the Governor and 
Chief Justice of Delaware, were missing, and 
without them it was impossible to make out the 
case. The fact was immediately communicated 
to Thomas Shipley—he saw that the papers must 
be had, and that they could not be procured 
without a visit to Dover, in Delaware. He at 
once determined to repair thither in person, and 
obtain them. Without the knowledge of the 
claimant’s counsel, who might have taken ad- 
vantage of the omission and hurried the case to 
a decision, he started on the evening of Sixth- 
day, and travelled as fast as possible to Dover, 
in the midst of a season unusually cold and in- 
clement. On the next morning inquiries were 
made in all directions for friend Shipley: it was 
thought strange that he should desert his post 
in the midst of so exciting and momentous a 
trial, and at a time when his presence seemed to 
be particularly required. The counsel for the 
prisoners, who were aware of his movements, 
proceeded with the examination of witnesses as 
slowly as possible, in order to allow time for pro- 
curing this important link in the chain of testi- 
mony, and thus to procrastinate the period when 
they should be called upon to sum up the case. 

“Fortunately, on the evening of the day on 
which Thomas Shipley set out upon his journey, 
it was proposed to adjourn, and farther proceed- 
ings were postponed until Second-day morning. 
At the meeting of the Court, in the morning, the 
expected messenger was not there, and the in- 
genuity of the counsel was taxed still farther to 
procrastinate the important period. After con- 
suming three hours in debate upon legal points, 
&c., he who was so anxiously looked for, came 
hurrying through the crowd, making his way 
toward the bench. His countenance and his 
movements soon convinced the wondering spec- 
tators that he was the bearer of something im- 
a and in a few minutes the mystery of 

is absence was revealed, by the production of 
the document which was the fruit of his labor. 
This document completely established the legal 
title of the mother and children to freedom, and 
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placed them out of the reach of their persecu- 
tors. This result was obtained greatly to the 
joy of the multitude, and to the disgrace and 
discomfiture of the miserable beings who were 
seeking to make property of a defenceless female 
and her innocent offspring. 

“The constant exertion and fatigue endured 
by our devoted friend, in procuring these docu- 
ments, travelling in the midst of winter, almost 
without stopping to take nourishment or repose, 
had produced a state of prostration, which 
brought on an attack of nervous headache, the 
severity of which caused his friends considerable 
uneasiness. This, however, was soon dispelled 
by the invigorating influence of sleep, and on 
the next day he was prepared for another cam- 
paign in the case of the distressed husband and 
father. It may be proper to remark in this 
place, that Judge H., before whom this cause 
was tried, was a Virginian by birth, and pos- 
sessed all those predilections in favor of the 
claims of slave-holders, which are engendered 
by the education and habits of those who are 
nurtured in the midst of slavery. However up- 
right may be the intentions of such a judge, it 
will not be denied that in a doubtful case his 
decision might be influenced by the peculiar bias 
of his mind in relation to the parties interested ; 
and hence the friends of the colored man, al- 
though convinced that the evidence was insuffi- 
cient to establish his slavery, were seriously ap- 

rehensive that the mind of the judge would not 
be so readily brought to this point, and that his 
decision would be against them. 

“To avert this calamity, his able and persever- 
ing counsel, D. P. Brown, suggested that a writ 
of certiorari, which would oblige the judge to 
remove the case to the Supreme Court, and a 
habeas corpus from the Chief Justice of the State, 
should both be in readiness when the decision of 
the judge should be pronounced, in order that 
if it should be unfavorable, the writs might be 
at once served, and thus oblige him to remand 
the prisoner, not into the hands of the claimant, 
but to the sheriff of the county, to be brought 
up before the Supreme Court, at its session in 
Trenton, for another trial. 

“To procure these writs it was necessary to 
obtain the signature of the Chief Justice of 
New Jersey, who resided at Newark, and again 
Thomas Shipley was ready to enter with alacrity 
into the service. He saw the importance of the 
measure, and that it would require prompt ac- 
tion, inasmuch as the decision of the judge would 

robably be pronounced on the following day. 

t fortunately happened that a friend was leav- 
ing for Newark, in his own conveyance, and 
feeling an interest in the case, he kindly invited 
friend Shipley to accompany him. They left in 
the afternoon, travelled all night, and arrived at 
Newark by daylight on the following morning. 
The weary traveller was unwilling, however, to 
retire to bed, although the night was exceedingly 
cold and tempestuous, but he proceeded at once 
to the house of the Chief Justice. He called the 
worthy judge from his bed, offering the import- 
ance of his business, and the necessity of speedy 
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action, an an apology for so unseasonable a visit. 
Chief Justice Hornblower, on being informed 
of the circumstances of the case, expressed his 

leasure at having it in his power to accede to 
his wishes, and treated him with a respect and 
kindness which the disinterested benevolence of 
his mission was calculated to inspire. 

“Having obtained the necessary papers, he 
left at once for Mount Holly, where he arrived 
on the following day, in time to place the writs 
in the hands of the sheriff, just before the de- 
cision of Judge H. was pronounced. Had -he 
consulted his ease or convenience, and deferred 
his visit to Newark a few hours, or had he, as 
most men under similar circumstances would 
have done, reposed his weary limbs after a cold 
and dreary ride of eighty miles, in order to en- 
able him to return with renewed strength, he 
would have arrived too late to render this meri- 
torious effort effectual. As it was he was there 
in time. The judge, according to the expecta- 
tion of the friends of the colored man, gave his 
decision in favor of the slaveholders, and ordered 
poor Alexander to be given up to the tender 
mercies of the exasperated claimant. The de- 
cision sent a thrill of indignation through the 
anxious and excited multitude, which perhaps 
was never equalled amongst the inhabitants of 
that quiet town. The friends of humanity had 
assembled from all parts of the country to wit- 
ness the proceedings in the case. Many of them 
were personally acquainted with the prisoner ; 
they knew him to be a man of intelligence and 
integrity ; he was an industrious citizen, and was 
universally respected in the neighborhood. 

“While public feeling was in this state of ex- 
citement, up stepped the sheriff with his writ of 
certiorari; this he deliberately handed to the 
judge. It was instantly returned, and the stern 
officer who sat unmoved by a scene to which he 
was probably not accustomed, and conceiving, 
perhaps, his official dignity was impugned, still 
persisted in his determination that the prisoner 
should be handed over to his claimant. A writ 
of habeas corpus, signed by the Chief Justice of 
the State, and demanding the body of the 
prisoner, before the Supreme Court at its next 
term, was now produced ! 

“The astonished judge found himself com- 
pletely foiled. He had exercised his authority 
to its utmost limit, in support of the claims of 
his slaveholding friends, and had given the in- 
fluence of his station and character to bolster up 
the ‘ patriarchal institution,’ but it was all in 
vain. Just as they supposed they had achieved 
a victory, they were obliged to succumb to the 
dictates of a higher tribunal, and to see their 
victim conveyed beyond their reach in the safe- 
keeping of the sheriff. 

“In the Third Month the case was brought up 
before the Supreme Court for final adjudication. 
In the meantime Thomas Shipley adopted vigor- 
ous measures to have the facts collected and ar- 
ranged. He procured the aid of an intelligent 
and humane friend of the cause, who resided 
near Trenton, to attend, personally, to the case, 
and secured the legal services of Theodore Fre- 
are. well known as one of the most gifted 
and virtuous statesmen of the age, and a warm 
and zealous friend of the oppressed. Under 
these happy auspices the case came before the 
Supreme (ourt, and gave rise to a highly inter- 
esting and important argument; in which the 
distinguished Frelinghuysen appeared as the 
disinterested advocate of the prisoner, and urged 
upon the Court his claim to liberty under the 
laws of New Jersey, in a speech which was one 
of his most brilliant and eloquent efforts, and 
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added another to the many laurels which his 
genius and philanthrophy have achieved. 

“ The opinion of Chéef Justice Hornblower was 
given at length, and is said to have displayed a 
soundness and extent of legal knowledge, with 
a spirit of mildness and humanity, well worthy 
of the highest judicial tribunal of New Jersey. 

“By this decision Alexander Helmsley was 
declared to be a free man, and returned with 
rejoicing into the bosom of his family, and to 
the enjoyment of the rights and privileges of a 
free citizen. 

“ Thus terminated this interesting case, which 
for several months agitated the public mind of 
Burlington County, to an extent almost un- 
equalled. It had its use in rousing the attention 
of many of.the citizens of that State to a con- 
sideration of the outrages which might be prac- 
ticed on her free colored inhabitants, under the 
shelter of the laws, and of the necessity of such 
a change in her code as should afford more per- 
fect protection for these defenceless citizens. 

“At the next session of the Legislature fol 
lowing the decision of this case, a law was passed, 
securing the right of trial by jury to persons 
seized as slaves—a law which places that State 
on an honorable footing with several of her sis- 
ters of the Confederacy.” 

Who can doubt that Thomas Shipley must 
have felt a peculiar satisfaction in the issue of 
this case, and that the blessing of him who was 
ready to perish, and the approval of our com- 
mon Father, who neglects none of his children, 
must have amply rewarded him for his efforts? 

T. Shipley deceased the 17th of Ninth Month, 
1836, at his home in Philadelphia. 2 





The Home of the Ark, 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, CANON OF DURHAM 


The choice of Shiloh as the home of the ark 
of the Lord, during the whole period from Joshua 
to the close of the Judges, is remarkable and 
instructive. That period was an epoch without 
parallel, in the previous or subsequent history 
of Israel, for its lawlessness, violence and misery. 
Yet, while the neighboring nations ever selected 
for their temples and religious centres some 
strong position, some fortified place or con- 
spicuous height, the tabernacle of Jehovah was 
pitched in a secluded, sloping plain, surrounded 
on three sides by commanding heights, and, 
from a military point of view, absolutely de- 
fenceless. Dearly as every true Israelite loved 
the ark of Jehovah, the centre of his nation’s 
life, its defenceless site seemed to say to him, 
“Trust not in an arm of flesh. In the Lord 
alone is thy strength and thy salvation.” The 
very position of Shiloh is suggestive of peace 
and security. I can recall scarcely any other 
historic sight in Palestine so exposed to attack 
in troublous times. True, it is now bare and 
desolate. There are now no vineyards, where 
the men of Benjamin could conceal themselves, 
and seize the unsuspecting damsels for their 
wives. A few scattered and weird-looking trees 
are the only features among the long, straggling 
stone heaps which relieve the barrenness of a 
spot utterly forsaken.. Yet, throughout the 
vicissitudes of these stormy centuries, it was 
only at their close, and then not at Shiloh itself, 
that the sacred ark was taken. Shiloh itself 
remained a peaceful oasis. And so, amidst the 
records of warriors, and battles, and bloody 
crimes, we catch occasional glimpses of pastoral 
and quiet life holding its own in a stormy age, 
and of God-fearing families who clung to the 











laws of Jehovah, in the retired nooks and ge- 


cluded villages of Israel. Such were the house- 
holds of Manoah, of Naomi and Boaz, and of 
Elkanah. God never left himself without a 
witness.—S. S. Times. : 





Extracts from the Memoranda and Letters of 
Ann Watkins. 


(Continued from page 19.) 
To HER Sisters 8. K. anp M. N, 
Tenth Month 18th, 1859, 

I have felt it a high privilege to unite in that 
inward travail and exercise for the prosperity of 
Zion. I wish not to speak of myself, but by wa 
of introduction to that weighty exercise which 
rests upon my spirit. I was introduced into this 
Society in very early life, almost in infancy. I 
am indebted to this Society for an education 
within its limits, but above all I am indebted to 
my Heavenly Father, who, on my leaving school, 
led me into a close examination of my own heart, 
and those views and practices which we, as a 
people, profess; and I can testify to the good- 
ness and mercy, to the all-sufficiency of that wis- 
dom and strength which have been near to pre- 
serve in heights and in depths, and to that Power 
which in seasons of extremity has been magnified 
to my humbling admiration. I do desire to 
sympathize with my fellow-professors in their 
trials and afflictions, and earnestly do I desire 
that the provings of faith may tend to individual 
refinement and attainment in holiness; but, be- 
loved sisters, I have had to mourn in deep 
abasedness of soul before the Lord, nights many 
and days many, because of the prevalence of a 
worldly spirit, and because there is a departure 
on the part of many amongst us from that plain- 
ness and simplicity which becometh the Gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. My 
heart is sore pained within me, yea, my heart 
within me is desolate, because my people change 
their ways to please themselves and regard not 
Me, saith the Lord, therefore will I sift them, as 
through a sieve, and great shall be the mourn- 
ing and the lamentation in that day. But Oh! 
I do thankfully believe that these turnings and 
overturnings in the Church will tend to her puri- 
fication, her stakes will be strengthened thereby 
and her borders enlarged, and a remnant will 
be preserved who will uphold the standard of 
truth and righteousness in the eyes of, or before, 
the people, and many will be brought out from 
the midst of forms and ceremonies to serve the 
living God, being prepared of Him to testify to 
the inward operation of the Spirit, which leads 
through deep and unfeigned repentance towards 
God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom, 
through the medium of the eternal Spirit be as- 
cribed salvation, honor, dominion, glory, and 
power, both now and ever. Amen. 

In 1861, I visited the Yearly Meeting of 
Dublin; from that time to the year 1866, I 
visited many families and meetings, dear Ann 
Cadbury and my beloved sister, 8. Kirkham, 
going with me in a few places, The sweet har- 
mony of their spirits was truly encouraging, and 
we labored together in the love of the Gospel. 
My dear husband also accompanied me some- 
times, and I always felt his judgment and counsel 
in religious matters to be wholesome and salutary 
to me. A close union in matters of eternal in- 


terest in the married state is unspeakably help- 
ful and comforting. My partner in life always 
gave me up willingly for any little service to 
which I might feel myself called, and often were 
his basket and his store blessed on account of it. 
Many were our outward difficulties in those days, 
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yet a way was made, often to my admiration, in 
the care of my family, &c. 

I visited the meetings of Essex and Suffolk, 
and also the families of Friends in Birmingham, 
by myself; the latter visit, which occupied nearly 
three months, was a very arduous undertaking, 
as my exercises were often deep and heavy, but 
I was enabled to wash and anoint in the presence 
of my brethren and sisters. The waters saw 
Thee, O God! The waters saw Thee. The depths 
also were troubled. 

The following extracts are from letters written 
by Ann Watkins to different members of her 
family :— 


“Our Quarterly Meeting was a low time to 
me. I thought there was a degree of life, but, 
as I believe, it did not rise into dominion. I 
long for a ministry like Geo. Fox’s. I want a 
ministry that would tend more to strike at the 
root of what I conceive to be a worldly spirit. 
But here I must stop. I believe our ministry 
is degenerated into the mixture, and oh! I would 
that it were genuine. I would not like to find 
fault with my brothers and sisters in tribulation, 
or even with myself, that is, with our gift, but I 
would that our communications flowed more 
directly from the living Fountain, and such 
would be the case if we were not too much in- 
fluenced by that with which we are surrounded.” 


Of a meeting at Chelmsford, she says: “It 
was a laborious time, but I thought there was a 
precious covering over us. I was enabled to 
speak of the sufferings of the true Christian be- 
liever and the support that would be mercifully 
granted to sustain and uphold when nature 
would seem ready to shrink, as there was a cleav- 
ing to Almighty Power with the desire of the 
whole heart turned unto the Lord. I was also 
enabled to bear my testimony against a super- 
ficial religion, and the necessity there is fur us 
to yield to the convictions of the Holy Spirit 
which leads, &c. Towards the close of the meet- 
ing, I felt drawn to supplicate for every age and 
condition, but my soul was most earnest in the 
petition (in which I felt, as I reverently believe, 
a near access to the Throne of Grace) on behalf 
of one at the eleventh hour, that there might be 
a preparation witnessed through redeeming love 
and mercy. I thought the meeting ended under 
the solemn covering that prevailed, and I felt 
bowed in humble thankfulness.” 


“T think the present a day of great reasoning, 
and I am ready to fear many reason away their 
strength. I believe the testimonies our fore- 
fathers were called to bear were pure testimonies 
to the Truth and to the spirituality of Christ’s 
kingdom upon earth, and are suited for the ad- 


vancement of it. And if, instead of reasoning 
with that which is outward and visible, each one 
of us would seek to turn inward and dwell under 
the government of the Holy Spirit, we should 
feel ourselves placed in a restraint from the in- 
fluence of a worldly spirit, even in a godly form, 
and be constrained to bear his cross in a life of 
self-denial and true holiness. In thus writing, 
I desire not to contend for peculiarity, however 
I may judge it best for myself that I should be 
peculiar, but I do most heartily believe that we 
could not, nay, we should not dare, to conform 
to the customs and fashions of this world; so that 
if there were not uniformity amongst us there 
would be that simplicity in dress, and those 
marks of the ‘daily dying to Christ,’ that the 
evidence of our belonging to Him would be un- 
mistakable.” 
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“Oh! how much to be deplored that the light 
of the Sun of Righteousness should in any wise 
be obscured by the light of human intellect. It 
appears to be of the nature of the strong delu- 
sions, from which we have need to pray for pres- 
ervation. The gift of reason is indeed a precious 
gift, and, when illuminated with the light of 
revelation, does shine brilliantly; but, unaided 
by this superior light, it is comparable to a fallen 
star that has power to hurt and destroy (but not 
the true seed). ‘If the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness!’ Whilst 
I thus write, my spirit craves to be preserved 
from a judging spirit, but if in any wise I am 
favored with the spirit of judgment, it is mingled 
with the desire that the Almighty will in mercy 
plead with us as a people, and spare the flock ; 
and in the light of vision my soul desires our 
prosperity, believing as I do that for a wise and 
good purpose we were raised up; and although 
we be sifted and sifted and brought to be as a 
very small remnant of what we have been, yet 
there will be those raised up to testify to the in- 
ward operation of the Spirit of Truth to unite 
with such as shall be left. This precious doc- 
trine does not in any wise deteriorate from that 
great sacrifice which was made by Jesus Christ, 
but, as I apprehend, renders it effectual to the 
salvation of the soul. The Spirit guides into all 
Truth, convinces of sin, points to Jesus as the 
sacrifice for sin, gives power to accept of God’s 
mercy thus offered, and helps to overcome sin, 
takes away its power or influence over us, and 
renders us able in the spirit of the little child to 
ery Abba Father, and leads on, in the obedience 
of faith, to full and perfect victory over the 
world, the flesh and the devil. Oh! the fulness 
and the freeness of that grace which God has so 
abundantly bestowed on us, that we may become 
his children, and if children, then heirs, heirs of 
God and joint-heirs with Christ. Great is the 
mystery of godliness, Christ manifest in the flesh, 
justified in the Spirit, believed on in the world, 
seen of angels, received up into glory.” 


In a letter to her sister S K , dated 
3rd of First Month, 1865, in alluding to a ser- 
mon which she had heard, A. W. writes :-— 

“The preacher said that sanctification was 
nothing, that obedience was nothing, that holi- 
ness was nothing, calling upon us to look to 
Jesus Christ who suffered for us, and this simply 
looking to Him would help and sustain us. I 
cannot understand such doctrine. I know that 
without the mercy of God in Christ Jesus (and 
that is free and extended to all,) we are lost and 
undone; but it appears to me a confusion of 
doctrine to preach in this way. Is it not a proof 
of our belief in the Atonement to yield obedi- 
ence to the work of the Holy Spirit in our hearts; 
and are not obedience, sanctification and holi- 
ness, the result of dedication of heart and life to 
the service of Him, who hath bought us with a 
price, even with the price of his own precious 
blood ? 


(To be continued.) 


LirT_e acts are tests of character. The great 
things men do are published in the newspapers 
and heralded abroad. But the little things 
seldom get into print, and in them every man 
acts out his true character. For this reason the 
words one utters in his family, and the treatment 
he gives his apprentice or coachman, are surer 
indications of the spirit which is in him, than 
the $5,000 given to miszions, or the speech de- 
livered on the floor of the Senate, or the book 
or poem written for 10,000 readers.— Exchange. 


_ Peril From Glacial Reservoirs. 


Now that the Conemaugh horror is passing 
from mind, and the weakness of the South Fork 
Reservoir is coming to be celebrated in poetry, 
it may be both interesting and profitable to be 
reminded of the hazard that sometimes lurks in 
dams of another origin. A large part of exist- 
ing lakes are of glacial origin. Some of these 
are formed by the ice itself, which occasionally 
pushes down one valley and across another, so 
as to form a temporary and very treacherous 
dam, liable to give way suddenly and spread 
ruin throughout the valley below. But the vast 
majority of lakes owe their existence to dams 
formed by the irregular glacial deposits of the 
su-called Glacial Period. In innumerable in- 
stances these have obstructed old water-courses, 
and so ponded the water back almost exactly 
as would be done by an artificial embankment 
of dirt. 

Two or three instances of the hazard arising 
from ice dams proper, are the following, as de- 
scribed by professor Wm. M. Davis: 

A famous case is that of the Gietroz Glacier, 
in the valley of Bagnes, south of Martigny, in 
1818. The lake grew to be a mile long, 700 
feet wide and 200 deep. An attempt was made 
to drain it by cutting through the ice, and about 
half the water was slowly drawn off in this wer’ 
but then the barrier broke, and the rest of the 
lake was emptied in half an hour, causing a 
dreadful flood in the valley below. In the Tyrol, 
the Vernagt Glacier has many times caused 
disastrous floods by its inability to hold up the 
lake formed behind it. Inthe Northwestern Him- 
laya, the upper branches of the Indus are some- 
times held back in this way. A noted flood 
occurred in 1835; it advanced twenty-five miles 
in an hour, and was felt 300 miles down the 
stream, destroying all the villages on the lower 
plain, and strewing the fields with stones, sand 
and mud. 

But such dams as these, made by the-actual 
presence of the ice, are of practical interest only 
to those who dwell in the neighborhood of actual 
glaciers. In the other class more danger lurks 
than has as yet been recognized. As just re- 
marked, ale all the lakes in America have 
been formed by deposits of the Glacial Period 
obstructing the old water-courses, so that nearly 
all the lakes of the Northern States and of Brit- 
ish America are in reality glacial ponds. In 
few cases are there any barriers separating the 
pent-up waters from the lower lands below except 
such as were furnished by an indiscriminate 
dumping of dirt from the retreating edge of the 
great ice sheet. In few cases was there anything 
done by nature to insure security for the future. 

The greatest ground of confidence in these 
dams, apart from that secured by actual exami- 
nation, arise from the fact that so long a time 
has elapsed since the glacial deposits, that the 
weak points in the dams have, in most instances, 
been found out by the ceaseless action of natural 
forces. The streams flowing from these ponds 
have been at work for thousands of years, and 
it might be supposed that if any insecurity origi- 
nally existed in the dams, it would already have 
disclosed itself. For example, Lake Erie is a 
glacial pond. The old outlet was from the 
mouth of Grand River into the head of Lake 
Ontario. But this was obstructed by glacial 
débris so that, on the retreat of the ice, the only 
feasible outlet was through the present channel 
of the Niagara. In this case the dam across the 
old outlet is so long and so secure that there is 
no danger from that quarter. The rocks are 
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also so continuous and hard along the line of 
the present drainage that no apprehension of 
danger can arise for many thousand years to 
come. It is still true, however, that the Niagara 
gorge is wearing back toward Lake Erie at a 
rate of about three feet a year, and the barrier 
will, eventually, give way. 

Other glacial reservoirs may not be so securely 
situated ; and it should not be beneath the notice 
of the guardians of the public safety to have 
attention paid to the matter. Two or three in- 
stances of actual catastrophes occur to my mind. 
When I was a boy I used frequently to visit 
what were called the Dry Falls, in West Haven, 
Vermont, which were near my early home. 
This was in a deserted channel of Poultney 
River. The falls had been about one hundred 
feet high, and were marked by numerous pot- 
holes, such as are constantly formed in water- 
falls. But the river now runs at their foot, 
instead of over the crest, as it did when the 
country was first settled. The story of the case 
was often told me, though I think it has never 
been published. 

The water of the river, for some miles above 
the falls, occupied a sort of natural flume, being 
held up to the required level by glacial deposits, 
which partially filled an old preglacial channel. 
It thus came about that at a point two or three 
miles above the falls there was a place where 
the stream could easily be diverted so as to flow 
over loose glacial débris, instead of over the 
rocky projection which caused the cataract. 
Advantage of this was taken by an enemy of 
the man who owned the mill privilege. To 
injure his enemy this man went in the night, 
and, by a few hours’ work with the spade, turned 
the course of the stream, so that it ran into 
another channel around the falls. The ultimate 
effects of this were very far reaching. Not only 
were the falls left dry, but, there being no rock to 
prevent in the new channel, a gorge in glacial 
clay one hundred feet deep was speedily worn 
for a distance of many miles, and all the loose 
material carried into the lower portion of the 
stream, so as to entirely spoil the navigation of 
the stream in its lower course, and change for- 
ever the course of trade and industry in that 
region. 

A second instance of a similar kind occurred 
in Northern Vermont in the early part of the 
century. There is still a locality there known 
as Runaway Pond. This is now occupied by an 
excellent farm; but formerly it was occupied 
by the water of a small glacial lake. This was 
high above the valley below, and advantage 
was taken of the water power afforded by the 
fall. The owner, desiring to enlarge slightly 
the outlet, so as to increase the flow, in an evil 
hour began to dig in the bottom of the outlet. 
His efforts soon uncovered some concealed strata 
of quicksand, and the water rushed through, and 
was soon beyond his control. The channel was 
speedily enlarged, and the whole pent-up mass 
rushed down upon the valley below, after the 
manner of that in the valley of the Conemaugh. 
Everything was destroyed in its way. Nothing 
but the unsettled condition of the country pre- 
vented a disaster equal to that which has so 
recently startled the civilized world in Penn- 
sylvania. 

A third instance must be passed with a mere al- 
lusion. The citizéns of Minneapolis were startled 
a few years ago to find that the falls of St. An- 
thony, whose water-power literally has made 
their city, were likely suddenly to disappear. 
It seemed that the preglacial channel of the 
Mississippi formerly ran just west of the city 
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and turned off from the existing channel but a 
short distance above the present location of the 
Falls. At the rate at which the recession of 
the gorge was taking place it would require but 
a few years for it to reach this old channel, and 
then the Falls would disappear and Minneapolis 
would be left desolate. The citizens rallied, and 
first and last spent as much as $500,000 in fruit- 
less attempts to avert the calamity. Finally the 
General Government came to the rescue, and 
at great expense put a solid wall of concrete 
under the superficial limestone clear across the 
stream and a little way back from the present 
front of the Falls. This effectually checks the 
recession ; but it shows how a man is compelled 
on every side to reckon with and remedy the 
defects of Nature. 

I will not specify places, but I could mention 
them by the score, where it would not be out of 
place for the authorities to consider not only 
the state of the artificial dams which store u 
water-power, but where they should also look 
well to the natural barriers, storing up such a 
powerful and destructive agent; for in most of 
these cases these natural dams are nothing more 
than a mass of loose dirt dumped by the ice of 
the Glacial Period.— Prof. Wright in Christian 
Advocate. 

OBERLIN, O. 





SELECTED. 
STRENGTH FOR TO-DAY. 


Strength for to-day is all that we need, 
As there never will be a to-morrow : 

For to-morrow will prove but another to-day, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow. 


Then why forecast the trials of life, 
With much sad and grave persjstence, 

And wait and watch for a crowd of ills, 
That as yet have no existence? 


Strength for to-day, what a precious boon 
For earnest souls who labor! 

For the willing hands that minister 
To the needy friend or neighbor. 


Strength for to-day, that the weary hearts 
In the battle of right may quail not; 
And the eye bedimmed by bitter tears 
In their search for light may fail not. 


Strength for to-day, on the down-hill track 
For the travellers near the valley ; 

That up, far up on the upper side, 
Ere long they may safely rally. 


Strength for to-day, that our precious youth 
May happily shun temptation ; 

And build from the rise to the set of the sun 
On a strong and sure foundation. 


Strength for to-day, in house and home 
To practice forbearance sweetly ; 

To scatter kind words and loving deeds, 
Still trusting in God completely. 


Strength for to-day is all that we need, 
And there never will be a to-morrow; 
For to-morrow will prove but another to-day, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow. 
——_——¢- 


THE CHAIN OF HABIT. 
“Satan threw his garland gayly 

O’er a maiden in seeming play ; 
Sage experience whispers daily, 

‘Break the chain while yet you may.’ 
‘Why,’ she cried, ‘its but the toy, 

Formed of many a fragrant flower ; 
Let me still its bloom enjoy, 

I can break it any hour,’ 


“ Long she sported, freely, lightly, 
In the bright and glowing chain ; 
‘O1 it clasps my heart too tightly ! 
I must break the toy in twain.’ 
Vain resolve, the tie that bound her 
Tightened ’neath her struggling will; 
Fast the blossoms fell around her, 
But the fetter lingered still.” 


ACROSS THE WHEAT. 


You ask me for the sweetest sound mine ears have ever 
heard ? 

A sweeter than the ripples’ plash or trilling of a bird, 

Than tapping of the raindrops upon the roof at night, 

Than the sighing of the pine-trees on yonder mountain 
height ; 

And I tell you, these are tender, yet never quite so 
sweet 

As the murmur and the cadence of the wind across the 
wheat. 


Have you watched the golden billows in a sunlit sea 
of grain, 

Ere yet the reaper bound the sheaves, to fill the creak- 
ing wain? 

Have you thought how snow and tempest and the 
bitter wintry cold 

Were but the guardian angels, the next year’s bread 
to hold, 

A precious thing, unharmed by all the turmoil of the 
sky, 

Just waiting, growing silently, until the storm went by? 

Oh! have you lifted up your heart to Him who loves 
us all, 

And listens, through the angel-songs, if but a sparrow 
fall, 

And then, thus thinking of his hand, what symphony 
so sweet 

As the music in the long refrain, the wind across the 
wheat ? 


It hath its dulcet echoes, from many a lullaby, 
Where the cradled babe is hushed beneath the mother’s 
loving eye. 
It hath its heaven-promise, as sure as heaven’s throne, 
That He who sent the manna will ever feed his own; 
And, though an atom only, ’mid the countless hosts 
who share 
The Maker’s never-ceasing watch, the Father’s death- 
less care, 
That atom is as dear to Him as my dear child to me; 
Iie cannot lose me from my place, through all eternity. 
You wonder when it sings me this there’s nothing half 
so sweet 
Beneath the circling planets, as the wind across the 
wheat ! 
— Margaret E. Sangster. 





For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


One God—The Trinity. 


The following statement of the views held by 
the Mennonites on this subject, is taken from 
their paper The Herald of Truth, published at 
Elkhart, Indiana. It is interesting and en- 
couraging to meet with a statement of doctrine, 
so clearly expressed, and so much in accordance 
with the sentiments held by the Society of 
Friends. 


The terms Unitarian and Trinitarian are used 
by many schools of theology, and it has been a 
matter of much discussion which of them repre- 
sents correctly the Godhead, according to the 
Scriptures. Many Christian denominations have 
found it difficult to decide which of these terms 
represents their faith. While many claim with 
all vehemence that they are Trinitarians because 
the Scriptures plainly teach it, there are many 
others who are quite as sure that they are Unitar- 
ians on the authority of the Scriptures. While 
both claims cannot be right, may not both be 
wrong? It appears that teachers in the past 
centuries overreached the Scriptures, using terms 
and making definitions not found in the written 
Word. Neither the term or the idea of the 
‘Trinity as they have been accepted by many 
denominations and schools of theology are found 
in the Scriptures. The same is true of Unitar- 
ianism. 

There are many texts that give the idea of 
the Trinity in a limited sense. But this idea 
carried too far, as do the Catholics and many 
others, becomes error that is damaging to those 
who hold it. There are also texts which convey 
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the idea in a limited sense held by Unitarians. 
But that idea also becomes error when interpret- 
ed, as many have done, to mean that the Father 
only is to be recognized as God. 

The early Friends saw the error into which 
Catholic and Protestant Trinitarians had fallen. 
William Penn writes, “ Before I shall conclude 
this head it is requisite I should inform thee, 
reader, of the Trinitarian doctrine: Thou mayest 
assure thyself it is not from the Scriptures nor 
reason, since so expressly repugnant; although 
all broachers of their own inventions strongly 
endeavor to reconcile them with that holy record. 
Know then, my friend, it was born above three 
hundred years after the ancient gospel was declar- 
ed; it was conceived in ignorance, brought forth 
and maintained by cruelty; for though he that 
was strongest maintained his opinion, persecuting 
the contrary, yet the scale turning on the Trini- 
tarian side, it has there continued through all the 
Romish generations.” 

The non-resistant reformers who came out of 
the Roman Church, many of whom became 
martyrs for their faith in Christ, saw the error of 
Romanism in callling God a trinity, and apply- 
ing the name “ person” to their several divisions 
of the Godhead, as well as did the early Friends, 
who published their faith a good many years 
later. A division of the Godhead or a multi- 
plicity of gods is a heathen idea that has pre- 
vailed in all ages where there was belief in God, 
yet ignorance of the true God. Many believe 
themselves to be Trinitarians because they be- 
lieve that Christ was God, and that the Holy 
Spirit is God. This does not follow by any 
means. We believe in the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit as three names of God, and three 
ways in which He has been manifested to the 
world, yet are not Trinitarians in the sense the 
term has been used and excepted for hundreds 
of years. 

Unitarianism is accused of denying the divinity 
of Christ and the Holy Spirit. This it does to 
such an extent that many who would refuse to 
be called Trinitarians would also refuse to be 
called Unitarians. No, we are not Unitarians, as 
theologians have used the term, merely because 
we are not Trinitarians. Neither are we Trini- 
tarians as theologians have used the term, merely 
because we are not Unitarians. Then the ques- 
tion arises, What are we? 

We are believers in the teachings of the Serip- 
tures, taking them simply as they read, without 
coupling with them definitions which they them- 
selves do not sanction. “God is a Spirit and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth.” That one Spirit is mani- 
fested in the Word and in the world as the 
Father in creation, in power, and authority. 
That same one Spirit is manifested in the Word 
and in the world as the Son in being born into 
the world, living in flesh, and accomplishing the 
work .of redemption. That same one Spirit is 
manifested in the Word and in the world as 
God the Holy Spirit, sent down upon faithful 
believers in Christ, baptizing them into one 
saved body, the church, the bride of the Lamb. 

We believe in one God, not in three gods, 
but we believe that He has manifested himself 
in three different ways for three different pur- 
poses; yet we are neither Unitarians nor Trini- 
tarians. We still hold with the reformers and 
martyrs, in opposition to Romanism and that 
part of Protestantism which was not willing to 
renounce all her errors, that the terms “ person” 
and “trinity” cannot according to the Scriptures 
be applied to the Godhead. 

‘ J.8.C. 


Extracts from “Memoir of James Backhouse.” 


Writing to a friend in connection with his 
views of Gospel ministry, J. B. remarks, “ It was 
many years from the time of my beginning to 
speak in meetings, before my Friends saw their 
way to record me as a minister; but I believe 
I was more alive to the causes of hinderance in 
myself than they were, and this kept me quiet 
and humbled under these circumstances. I have 
long endeavored to be very sharp-sighted to my 
own failings, and ready to make all the allow- 
ance for those of others which I could; and 
ready to hope, when they were painfully con- 
a that they troubled themselves more 
than they troubled me. Whether I was mis- 
taken or not, I think this has tended to open 
the door for me to plead with them, and as I have 
kept that mercy in view, which has passed over 
my own transgressions for Jesus’ sake, [ have 
been enabled to commend them to the same 
mercy, and to extol the marvellous loving kind- 
ness of the Lord, in providing such a way of 
return to Him for repenting sinners, as well as 
his great goodness in granting the help of his 
good Spirit to all who truly seek it, to enable 
them to walk in holiness.” 

“There is no doubt in my mind that our 
testimony, under a right exercise of mind, will 
find its way in the minds of others, much in pro- 
portion to the degree in which we ourselves walk 
in the Spirit, and consider ourselves, lest we also 
be tempted. We may point out the sinfulness 
of sin, and the danger of an unawakened state, 
and excite opposition in the minds of others, 
but if, as Ambassadors for Christ, we also be- 
seech them in his stead, to be reconciled to God, 
I believe much of this opposition will not only 
give way, but will be succeeded by a hearkening 
to the message. Our worthy fore-elder, George 
Fox, though he so fully recognized the necessity 
of the putting forth of the Spirit in regard to 
ministry, often extended counsel to those who 
had received a testimony from the Lord, as to 
the exercise of their gifts, showing how conscious 
he was of the importance of the understanding 
being enlightened. And in this way, I believe 
we may still be helpful one to another, without 
improperly interfering with the gifts and exer- 
cises one of another, or of attempting to limit 
their diversity.” 

“T have apprehended that some who have 
begun well as ministers, have mistaken an ex- 
tension of expression for a growth in their gifts. 
We were reminded in one of the Yearly Meet- 
ings of Ministers and Elders, ‘That there were 
little gifts in many words, and great gifts in few 
words.’ A long communication, to be what it 
ought to be, requires much matter, and a pro- 
portionate amount of the baptizing power of the 
Holy Spirit accompanying the exercise and the 
expression. Right exercise of mind, if expressed 
in simple terms, will I believe tend to edification, 
but if it be made more of than it is, or be be- 
clouded through unduly mystical expression, 
the edification will be diminished, and the church 
may be burdened.” 

“While not doubting that matter for express- 
ion is often brought before the mind of the part 
whose duty it is to utter it, in the words in which 
it is to be communicated, nor by any means 
wishing to interfere with right exercise of any 
kind, yet I had unity with a Friend who advised 
against an undue reading in the Old Testament, 
and of allowing the mind unduly to dwell on 
ae instead of diligently reading in the 

New Testament, and meditating on the goodness 
of God, in the gospel of his dear Son, and seek- 


ing to have the mind subjected to the govern- 
ment of Christ. I have no doubt if the counsel 
were followed, it would in some cases produce 
a change like that effected in the ministry of 
Apollos by the labors of Priscilla and Aquilla; 
they had unity with his gift before, but after- 
ward it appears to have been exercised to better 
effect.” 

“The remarks I made on a certain occasion, 
were made under an apprehension of duty, and 
were designed for all who could profit by them, 
not excepting myself; for when I have any 
thing to say under an apprehension of duty, 
either in meetings for worship or discipline, it 
is my practice to consider how far it is applica- 
ble to myself, and in so doing I have often 
derived advantage.” ; 

“While we recognize with George Fox, the 
infallibility of the teachings of the Holy Spirit, 
it is important that with him, we also recognize 
the fallibility of those who have to be taught 
that ‘we have our treasure in earthen vessels,’ 
and that a needful degree of care is required to be 
exercised, lest the sound of these earthen vessels 
should be confused with that which is given to be 
communicated. Some of us have had many 
humbling lessons to learn on these subjects ; but 
where there is a teachable, meek and humble 
spirit, this ought not to discourage us.” 

“ The calmness in which the voice is preserved 
in a natural tone, is valuable also, in helping 
to keep the mind to the anointing, under which 
ability is received to clothe the exercise in words, 
according to the diversity of gifts, so that the 
expression may be with the Spirit, and with the 
understanding also.” 

“While Gospel ministry does not indeed con- 
sist in attention to voice and manner, but in a 
right exercise of the gifts of the Spirit, under 
its renewed anointings, voice and manner do 
require such a measure of attention as may pre- 
vent their diverting the minds of the hearers 
from what is spoken.” 


“«They are poor servants,’ J. B. would re- 
mark, ‘who require to be driven to their Mas- 
ter’s work ;’ and truly he seemed ever on the 
watch to do his Lord’s bidding, and to testify 
to his fellow-men the grace of God, and the 
blessedness of an humble child-like walk before 
Him. ‘We should watch for opportunities to 
speak a word in season,’ he would sometimes 
say, and this maxim he carried out to the benefit 
of many, not only in his home-life, but wherever 
he thought there was an opening for usefulness.” 


When feeling released from Norway, in the 
Twelfth Month, 1853, at the close of his second 
religious visit “the steamer ‘Courier’ had left 
for its last time for the winter, and the most 
likely passage for England was by a smack’ 
earrying lobsters and wild fowl. Having con- 
cluded to attempt a passage by this vessel, the 
‘Gowland,’ we parted from our dear friend 
Endré Dahl, on the 22nd, he having been with 
us now 28 weeks, and having entered feelingly 
into our exercises, and been a willing helper in 
the Lord’s work.” 

“The following afternoon, the vessel havin 
taken in its cargo of 9000 lobsters, we sailed. 
The registered tonnage of the ‘Gowland’ was 
about 40 tons ; the central part of the vessel was 
a well, communicating by perforations in the 
bottom, with the sea; in this the lobsters were 
put, and the motion kept them from settling so 
as to injure one another. The master and crew 
five in number, fishermen from Barking, in Essex, 
were kindly attentive, and skilful navigators. 





They all had their berths in the cabin, and took 
their meals there ; this gave us a better acquaint- 
ance with them than would have been afforded 
in the usual arrangements of a ship. There is 
among this class much to encourage labor for 
their improvement. The cooking was done on 
the cabin fire, and the provisions, which were 
good, were taken in the rustic style of seafaring 
people of this class. A biscuit usually served 
for a plate, and each person used his own pocket 
knife. Tin dishes and pots, and a few stoneware 
mugs, formed the equipage of the meal chest, 
which served as atable. The drink on board 
was water of good quality, and morning and 
evening good coffee, in which they managed to 
have milk and cream, keeping these articles in 
bottles in the water of the wells. Our berths 
could not be commended for fresh washed linen, 
but they were warm and dry, and we were thank- 
ful for the accommodations thus afforded for us 
to return to England.” 


For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 
“Quench not the Spirit—Despise not Prophesyings.” 
Ist Thess. v., 19, 20. 

These Scripture words have remained with 
me from time to time, with a feeling there may 
be some of us who are at times quenching the 
Spirit, not giving sufficient attention thereto, 
but more willing to set aside the day of their 
visitation ’til a more convenient season. Not 
taking heed to what they feel at times to be 
secretly made known: which it would be right 
to attend to, and which would lead to sweet 
peace. The cross is in the way, it is too heavy. 
But remember, dear friends, whoever you may 
be, the day of visitation will not always be ex- 
tended, for we cannot command them ourselves, 
and let me entreat such not to despise these 
secret intimations, until it may be said as was 
formerly, “ If thou hadst known in this thy day, 
the things which belong unto thy peace! but 
now they are hid from thine eyes.” Sad indeed 
would be the state of any to hear this language 
spoken in the secret of the heart, and I trust 
none that read these lines may: if so, the fault 
will be their own, for God willeth not the spirit- 
ual death of any. But it is with me to encour- 
age some of us to more faithfulness, and to 
remember these things while time and opportu- 
nity are given, and let the time past suffice, and 
be willing to close in with what has clearly been 
made known. Let not the fear of man be your 
snare. When once you have given up and 
decided to take a step, the dear Master can take 
all that fear away. By a continuance in obedi- 
ence, and being willing to bring sacrifices unto 
the Lord, you will find more of pleasure and 
more lasting happiness than you had before in 
following the ways of the world. The Christian’s 
path is not a gloomy one, but on the contrary 
it is one of happiness ; for he, or she, has a place 
of refuge to flee to in every time of need, a place 
which the worldling knows not of. These things 
are worth thinking of, and taking heed to, and 
such as do, will not find themselves to be following 
any cunningly devised fable, but the real truth. 
Therefore, “Trust in the Lord, with all thine 
heart, and lean not to thine own understanding,” 
and the blessed Saviour will not be wanting on 
his part, but will teach those that are willing to 
follow Him what He would have them to do, 
and lead them into paths they have not known, 
and thus, by being faithful and obedient, you 
will go on step by step, and your understanding 
will be opened, and like the blind man, whose 
eyes the Saviour opened, you will see men or 
things clearly. Ah, the Christian’s path is worth 
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striving for, because of the inward peace that is 
at times given, and the place of safety to flee 
to, the Rock of Defence, the sure foundation, 
the safe abiding place. And it is free and open 
to all that are willing to accept of God’s saving 
grace, which has appeared unto all men. And 
God is no respecter of persons, but “all that 
will come may come, and take of the water of 
life freely.” And again, the blessed invitation 
is, “Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth; for I am God, and there is 
none else,” Isa. xlv.,22. This includes all, so that 
none need say, it is not worth while for me to try 
to make any change in my way of doing, for the 
way is free and open to all; and He, the good 
Master is just as willing to help one as another, 
no matter who. For He is still waiting to be 
gracious, and to gather lambs into his fold, the 
precious enclosure. Oh! for more bleating, and 
the Shepherd of the sheep will hear and tenderly 
watch over and care for such as these, and have 
a special regard for them, for he loves to hear 
the bleating of the lambs. Our blessed Saviour 
said, “ My sheep hear my voice, and they follow 
me; and a stranger will they not follow.” Then 
let some be more willing to listen to this in- 
spoken voice more than that of the stranger, 
and by taking heed thereto, and a continuance 
therein the reward will be sure. “Unto you, 
therefore, which believe He is precious.” So 
that the writer of these few lines would encour- 
age all who are strangers to these things, to 
come and try for themselves, while the day last- 
eth, and taste and see that the Lord is good, 
and know for yourselves that your Redeemer 
liveth, and I think none such will have to repent 
of it; but on the other hand rejoice that you 
are counted worthy, and are made willing to be 
as clay in his hands, to be moulded and fashioned 
as He pleases. Again I would say, “ Quench 
not the Spirit. Despise not Prophesyings.” 
E. C. Cooper. 
Penna., Seventh Month 29th, 1889. 


General Washington and Friends. 


The British Friend publishes the following 
letter of Edward Stabler, a prominent Friend in 
Virginia :— 

Petersburg, Va., Tenth Mo. 20th, 1756. 

In the spring there was an Act made for 
Drafting the Militia by Lot, in which Friends 
were not exempted, but on whomsoever the Lot 
fell upon were obliged to go as Soldiers or pay 
£10 to hire another man in their stead, and I 
am sorry to say the generality of Friends com- 
plied with it. Except seven young men who 
would not comply to go nor hire another in their 
stead, and so were taken by force and carried 
over the Mountains to the Army. And after 
they had been there some time I understood they 
were like to meet with cruel usage if they did 
not comply to bear arms, and tho’ most Friends 
acknowledged it would be right for some to visit 
them, yet none seemed forward to go, as it ap- 
peared dangerous to travail over the Mountains 
at that time, the Indians having done much mis- 
chief in these parts, yet I could not be easy in my 
own mind without going myself, and use what 
endeavours I was capable of for their release 
out of Prison, where they had been kept close 
confined for about ten weeks. I had several good 
opportunities with Coll. Washington to open our 
eee sy to him, and reasons why we could not 

9e active in the carrying onof War. He seemed 
very moderate before we parted, and inclined to 
favour them, but said as they were sent to him 
by the Government he could not release them, 


and had rec’d orders from the Gov’r oe 
to have them whipped every day till they would 
comply. I requested him to omit putting the 
Gov’r’s orders in execution till I could go and 
speak with him (weh. was upwards of 250 miles, 
part of the way through the uninhabited country 
and over very high Mountains), and four more 
Friends accompanied me to the Gov’r. We had 
a great deal of Discourse with him, and he pro- 
mised that he would write to Coll. Washington 
to be favourable to them, weh he did. I got 
them releas’d out of Prison when I was there, 
and to have liberty to go to some Friends’ houses 
that liv’d about five or six miles distant, upon 
being bound for their appearance there when 
the Coll. rec’d orders from the Gov’r, but they 
were not called upon afterwards, no[r] anything 
required of them. 


In reference to these young men, Washington 
wrote to Dinwiddie, “ I could by no means bring 
the Quakers to any terms. They chose rather 
to be whipped to death than bear arms, or lend 
us any assistance, whatever, upon the fort, or 
anything of self-defense.” 


Natural History, Science, é&c. 


Telescope Wires—In many philosophical in- 
struments very fine threads are used—such as 
those from the spinnerets of a spider; and in 
some observatories a special kind of spider is 
bred, so that a supply shall not fail. C. V. Bogs 
has invented a method by which even finer 
threads may be artificially made. He melts in 
an oxyhydrogen blowpipe flame a piece of rock 
crystal, which he draws into a rod; then taking 
this rod, he once more melts it, and drawing a 
fibre from it attaches that fibre to an arrow. 
Still holding the rod to the flame, the arrow is 
suddenly shot from a bow, and draws out with 
it a tiny hair of rock crystal which is hardly 
visible without a microscope. 


Effects of Moisture.—Among the brilliant ex- 
periments often exhibited by lecturers on Chem- 
istry, are those showing with what great energy, 
phosphorus, sulphur and iron will burn if heated 
in an atmosphere of oxygen gas. It has been 
recently shown, that when the gas is thoroughly 
dried all these substances can be introduced into 
it in a highly heated state without combustion 
taking place. 

Effects of Floods.—F. L. Oswald, in an article 
published in Lippincott’s Magazine, calls atten- 
tion to the destructive effects of floods on the 
fertility of a country by the washing away of 
the productive soil. This effect he regards as 
largely increased by the destruction of the forests 
on the mountain slopes, which formerly detained 
much of the rainfall by their roots, &c., and 
thus made the drainage more gradual and less 
hurtful. 

He estimates that within historical periods, 
“along the shores of the Mediterranean alone, 
some seven million square miles, once blest with 
abundant fertility, have been changed into worth- 
less deserts.” “With the disappearance of the 
forests began that era of degeneration which has 
almost sealed the door of the ‘dying continent,’ 
and which has wasted the peninsulas of southern 
Europe. The melting snows, now no longer ab- 
sorbed by the sponge-like carpet of moss and 
tangled roots, run off the hill-slopes like rain 
from a tile-covered roof.” 

Cyrenaica (the modern Tunis) had once a 
population of 10 or 12 millions; but the reckless 
destruction of the forests continued till 95 per 
cent. of the lowland area had been reduced to 
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absolute sterility. The same process is going on 
in southern Europe. 

Lion-Hunting in Algeria.—A writer in Cham- 
bers’s Journal describes the effort made by one 
of the hill tribes in Algeria to destroy a family 
of lions which had made their home in a cave 
among the rocks, and were rapidly depleting 
the herds on which they subsisted. “ Night 
after night dire havoc was made by these fierce 
marauders, and the time had come when a de- 
termined stand must be made to avert utter 
ruin. Young and old, all indeed capable of bear- 
ing arms turned out; some few were handling 
long smooth-bored guns, but by far the greater 
part had only spears and yataghans. 

“A large circle of spearmen was now formed, 
and the men received instructions to converge 
gradually toward a rocky ledge in front of the 
eave. Amid much shouting and clash of arms, 
the lines were drawn closer and closer, while all 
of us who had firearms made as stright as possi- 
ble for the cave. Before we had got within 
range, an enormous male lion showed himself 
for an instant, shook his mane and vanished, to 
appear again when we had arrived at a distance 
of about 1,000 yards. 

“A brisk but harmless fusilade was opened 
upon him by our Arab friends, and with a roar of 
defiance he withdrew once more into his strong- 
hold ; nor did he show himself again as we drew 
nearer and nearer, until we came to a halt about 
200 yards from the cave. The narrow ledge 
leading up to it was separated from the hillside 
on which we stood by a deep gorge more than 
40 feet wide. Above the ledge, toward a precipi- 
tous height, and every cleft or gully in the rocky 
wall around bristled with the arms of our spear- 
men, having scope in every direction. Loud 
shouts and clamor were raised to draw forth our 
royal foes, but allin vain. After brief consulta- 
tion, one dauntless youth volunteered to creep 
along the ledge, close to the cave, collect a heap 
of dry brushwood and fire it, so as to smoke the 
lions out. A few moments, and the fire blazed 
up, sending a column of smoke into the cave. 
The effect upon the inmates was instantaneous 
and startling. Two mighty roars mingled in 
one, and lion and lioness bounded forth, one 
after the other. At first glimpse of them, my 
companion and I fired; but the movements of 
the mighty beasts were so rapid and incessant 
that both of us missed. Our Arab friends were 
peppering away with their firelocks, but also 
to little or no purpose. 

“Suddenly, while the lioness charged down 
upon us along the ledge, her consort, with one 
mighty bound, cleared the gully, alighting in 
the very midst of the Arabs at its brink, and for 
the moment carrying all before him. We aimed 
carefully this time, as the lioness sprang upon 
us, and both our bullets took effect; but it 
needed a second dose of lead out of our breech- 
loaders to stretch her lifeless at our feet. We 
then hastened to the assistance of our allies. 
What a scene met our eye! Bleeding profusel 
from many wounds, but yet far from disabled, 
the furious male was making sad havoc among 
the crowd, as we drew near to finish him with 
our rifles. At that very moment the spearmen 
were likewise upon him, and half a dozen lances 
were now plunged into him simultaneously, 
bearing bim to the ground at last. He had 
killed five Arabs outright, and wounded fourteen 
more. 

“Two young cubs, scarcely six months old, 
were found inside the cave half smothered by 


= smoke. These were sent to Algiers for 
e.” 
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Items. 


Meeting at Parkerville, Chester Co., Pa. — Under 
an appointment made by the Committee assigned 
to the Western Quarterly Meeting, a meeting was 
held on First-day afternoon, Eighth Month 11th, 
at Friends’ meeting-house at Parkerville. Some 
other public meetings were held in the neighbor- 
hood on the same day, which probably attracted 
some who would otherwise have been present. But 
the meeting was well attended, and was a season of 
Divine favor. The character of the vocal services 
in it showed that an earnest concern had been felt 
for the spiritual welfare of the people in that neigh- 
borhood; and fervent were the exhortations de- 
livered, tending to stir up the audience to greater 
diligence in working out their souls’ salvation, 
through the assistance of the Grace of God, without 
which nothing can be done. 


Summer Outings.—The Christian Advocate says 
that many who make a profession of Christianity 
when at home, when they go into the country for 
the summer rest, live precisely as their neighbors 
who make no profession of religion. They go to no 

lace of worship, but sit all the morning of the 

‘irst-day of the week on the piazza, talking fashion- 
able or political gossip, or reading the “Sunday 
paper” or the last novel; and in the afternoon will 
spend the time in sleep, or in strolling through the 
woods or along the shore; and do not utter a word 
or perform an act that would lead any one observ- 
ing them to suppose they were Christians. 


Friends’ Books in Australia.—The Australian 
Friend, in speaking of Hobart, says :—“ We have 
been much gratified by the receipt of a valuable 
shipment of Friends’ Books from warm-hearted 
Friends in Philadelphia. They were sent to the 
care of the Editor A. F, for presentation to the 
Meeting Library, and area very acceptable addition 
to our shelves. It is a real encouragement to re- 
ceive such evidence of the kindly feelings of our 
— brethren, and our best thanks are due to the 

onors. 


Christian Chinamen.—There are about one thou- 
sand Christian Chinamen in California and Oregon. 
They contribute $2,500 a year for Home Mission 
Work, and have sent two missionaries to China. 


Tract Distribution.—A Friend, whose attention 
recently was turned to an encampment of soldiers, 
near the City of Philadelphia, felt drawn to dis- 
tribute among them some tracts, the reading of 
which might make profitable impressions on the 
minds of some of the 600 men thus gathered together, 
with but little to occupy their time. He was cour- 
teously received at the camp, and found efficient 
help in making the distribution. The tracts ap- 
peared to be well received. About 800 were thus 
put in circulation. What good results may follow 
is known only to Him who controls all things; but 
the servant, who was faithful in doing what he be- 
lieved to be a required duty, we doubt not had the 
feeling of comfort which attends obedience to the 
calls of the Head of the Church. 
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Those members of the Society of Friends who 
are endeavoring to graft upon its system the 
foreign and inharmonious element of a paid 
ministry, so far as they are successful will entail 
upon their successors difficulties from which here- 
tofore we have been in a large measure free. 

Although a man may really desire to promote 
the cause of Christ and the salvation of souls, 
yet when the question of pecuniary gain enters 
into his consideration, there is danger of it hav- 
ing an improper influence in deciding upon his 
course. Of this those who have been connected 
with churches which employ persons to preach 
for them, are perhaps more sensible than Priends 
are, who have not had the same experience. 


A recent number of the Christian Advocate 
(Methodist) has an article on this subject, from 
which the following paragraphs are extracted :-— 


“When ministers seek certain positions from 
mere mercenary and worldly motives their 
course is unworthy, and their usefulness will be 
greatly abridged. It is to be feared that there are 
talented ministers in nearly all the denomina- 
tions who have sought and found rich churches, 
large salaries, refined society, and great reputa- 
tion, and by so doing have wasted their ves 
oa have their reward. Their career has been 
marked with splendor, their harvest is ‘ nothing 
but leaves.’ 

“There is a suspicion in certain quarters, 
which is no longer a secret, that the commercial 
element enters too largely into the ambition of 
certain ministers. No one is so bold as to say 
that the average minister is too well paid, but it 
is positively asserted that not a few ministers 
consider the amount of salary the measure of 
their grade. Some preachers who have been 
able to command high salaries make this point 
prominent when they are interviewed by com- 
mittees with reference to prospective pastorates. 
They insist that they must have so much; they 
have never preached for less, and do not intend 
to, and that to accept less would be to decline 
in grade. It would be sad if the number who 
exhibit this spirit were large. Probably it is 
not. But it is a great evil, even though limited 
to a few, and will be sure to grow unless great 
grace shall interpose and prevent. That a min- 
ister’s grade should be thought to depend on the 
amount of his salary is an alarming symptom of 
church life. That a minister whose talents en- 
able him to do so should demand a certain 
amount on the ground of sensitiveness about 
grade is ashame. The sooner such peculiarly 
talented men seek employment for their great 
abilities outside of the pulpit, the better for the 
cause of Christ. 

“ Churches have a right to prefer one minister 
before another, but the wisdom which cometh 
from above is required in order to make a wise 
choice. The minister who possesses the most 
shining and popular qualities is sure to be sought 
after, but he may not be more useful than an- 
other whose gifts appear to be less popular. A 
oe of far more than a ability, who 
rad toiled faithfully and successfully in his Con- 
ference for twenty-five years, said: ‘When I 
see how churches bid for mere brilliancy in the 
pulpit, and underestimate solid work done by 
plain men, I feel like giving up the ministry.’ ” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—Chief Mayes, of the Cherokee 
Nation, has sent an answer to the letter of the United 
States Commission, discussing the proposition that the 
Indians shall cede a portion of their land. He asks 
for a proposition that the people can understand, and 
says the matter will be laid before the Council at its 
regular session in Eleventh Month next. The Com- 
mission has sent a suitable reply, stating the ition 
of the Government more fully. The negotiations are 
practically suspended for the present, and the Com- 
mission, after a few days’ rest, will go to the Chickasaw 
country. 

The first bale of new crop upland cotton was de- 
livered at Live Oaks, Florida, on the 13th instant, for 
shipment to Savannah. It was from W. R. Wilson, of 
Tallahassee. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., expects to realize $1,000,000 for 
celery this year. The business is chiefly in the hands 
of Hollanders. 

The farmers of Warren and Sussex counties, New 
Jersey, say that the peach crop is half ruined, and the 
melons are almost totally so, owing to the heavy rains. 

Georgia expects her fruit crop this year to be the 
largest in the history of the State. 
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Deer are reported exceedingly plentiful in Aroostook 
County, Me., even around the large towns. 

Rich gold deposits are claimed to have been found 
along Bean Blossom Creek in Brown County, Indiana. 

The forest fires in Montana have attained alarming 
proportions, hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
timber having been destroyed, according to a Helena 
despatch. 

Extensive forest fires are reported from Portland, 
Oregon, that city having been enshrouded in dense 
smoke for the past two or three weeks. Several farm 
houses have been burned, and on the 13th instant, the 
settlement of Cedar Mills was wiped out, the people in 
some instances having barely time to escape. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 389, a de- 
crease of 103, as compared with the previous week, 
and of 50 with the corresponding period of last year. 
Of the foregoing 190 were males and 199 females: 155 
were under one year of age: 45 died of cholera in- 
fantum ; 37 of consumption; 35 of marasmus; 24 of in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels; 22 of diseases of 
the heart; typhoid fever, 17; old age, 14; inanition, 
13; cancer, 13; convulsions, 12; pneumonia, 11; de- 
bility, 11, and inflammation of the brain, 11. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, reg., 106}; coupon, 107}; 
4’s, 128}; currency 6’s, 118 a 130. 

Cotton was firm under small supplies; middling 
uplands 11} cts. per pound. 

FreEep.—Winter bran, choice, $13.25 a $13.50; do., 
medium to prime $12 a $13. 

Firour AND MEAL.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.65 a $2.90; do., do., extras, $3.00 a $3.30; No. 
2 winter family, $3.40 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.00 a $4.25; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.25 a 
$4.75; western winter, clear, $4.10 a $4.50; do., do., 
straight, $4.50 a $4.75; winter patent, $4.90 a $5.25 ; 
Minnesota, clear, $3.50 a $4.00; do., straight, $4.50 a 
5.00; do., patent, $5.25 a $5.75. Rye flour was quiet 
and firm at $3 per barrel for choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 83% a 838 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 43 a 43} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 30 a 30} cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 48 a 4{ cts.; 
medium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 3} a4 cts.; Texas, 3} 
a 3} cts. 

SnHeep.—Extra, 5§ cts.; good, 5 a 5} cts.; medium, 
4} a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; culls, 2} a3 cts. 
Lambs, 4 a 7 cts. 

Hocs.—Good light western, 6} cts; heavy western, 
225 to 250 pounds, 6% a 6} cts.; extra heavy western, 
over 275 pounds, 6 a 6} cts. 

ForEiGn.—Attorney General Webster announced 
in the British House of Commons, on the evening of 
the 14th instant, that the Government had decided to 
amend the Tithes bill by accepting the opposition’s 
proposal to make the landlords, instead of the occu- 
piers, liable for the payment of tithes. The announce- 
ment was greeted with cheers by the Liberals. 

Sir William Vernon Harcourt expressed his gratifi- 
cation. This announcement, he said, proved that the 
patience and arduous exertions of the Opposition had 
not been in vain, The Government’s decision was 
equivalent to the introduction of a new bill. The prin- 
ciple for which the Liberals had contended had been 
recognized. It implied an entire change of the whole 
system of tithes, involving immense interests and mil- 
lions of money. Seeing the importance of the Govern- 
ment’s change of front, the Liberals must ask time to 
scrutinize the bill, when placed upon paper, before 
committing themselves to its acceptance. 

— Smith, the Government leader, admitted that it 
was reasonable to postpone discussion on the bill until 
the new clauses were textually before the House. 

On the 14th instant, the French Senate Court found 
Count Dillon and Henri Rochefort accomplices of 
General Boulanger in a felonious attempt against the 
safety of the State. It also decided by a vote of 100to 
97 that the acts charged in the indictment against the 
accused, in connection with the Presidential crisis in 
1887, constituted a treasonable attempt. 

The Court found General Boulanger guilty on the 
charge of embezzling public funds, and refusing to 
allow that there were extenuating circumstances. The 
Court then sentenced General Boulanger, Count Dillon 
and Henri Rochefort to be deported to a fortified place. 

A despatch from London, dated Eighth Mo. 16th, 
says: A manifesto signed by General Boulanger, Count 
Dillon and Henri Rochefort is published. It calls the 
action of the Senate Court an orgie of arbitrary rule, 
calumny and mendacity, and declares that in spite of 
fresh coups d'etat emo in the dark, the signers 
have continued confident in the electorate of France. 

A Berlin despatch of the 15th instant, referring to a 
mock battle a few days previously, says: “ All the ac- 
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counts of the experiments with smokeless powder at 
the Spandau sham fight, concur in saying that no 
smoke was visible at a distance of 300 yards, and that 
no sound was heard beyond a slight tapping. A 
strange effect was produced by the spectacle of a large 
mass of troops in firing position seemingly inactive, 
but really pouring forth a deadly fire. 

A despatch from Crete says that Chakir Pasha, the 
Governor, has proclaimed martial law. 

The onion crop of Bermuda, the chief export of the 
islands, Consul Beckwith reports to our Department of 
State, has beenso abundant this year that it has proved 
disastrous to the farmers and brokers. In consequence, 
money is scarce, and the outlook for the winter most 
unpromising. Potatoes, beets and tomatoes added noth- 
ing to the general prosperity. Trade in arrowroot is 
falling off, but the growing of Easter lillies for export 
to the United States is increasing. 

The war in Hayti between the rivals Legitime and 
Hippolyte, is growing more and more bloody, and be- 
gins to look like a war of extermination. Prisoners 
are slaughtered like so many cattle. Hippolyte is 
steadily marching toward Port au Prince, the capital 
of the South and Legitime’s stronghold, and the in- 
habitants of that town expect no mercy if an entrance 
is forced. 

Petroleum in large quantities has been discovered in 
the State of Chiapos, Mexico. 


RECEIPTS. 

Receivéd from Jacob Maule, O., $2, vol. 63, and for 
Asenath Raley, $2, vol. 63; from. Daniel Williams, 
Agent, O., $38, being $2 each for Jacob Holloway, Asa 
Branson, Branson D. Sidwell, Edwin F. Holloway, 
Joseph Bailey, David Branson, William L. Ashton, 
Mary J. French, Maria Walker, Thomas Conrow, 
Mary Chandler, Juliann H. Branson, Margaret Hob- 
son, John C. Hoge, Mary Ann Holloway, Sarah Purvi- 
ance, Asa G. Holloway, Charles Stratton, and Henry 
Stanton, vol. 63; from Jesse Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 63; 
from Joshua B. Hillman, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Lloyd 
Balderston, Md., $2, vol. 63, and for George Balderston 
and Levi H. Atwater, $2 each, vol. 63; from Benjamin 
Hinshaw, Io., $2, vol. 63; from Mary Ann Sharpless, 
Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Sarah B. De Cou, N. J., $2, vol. 
63; from Anne Roberts, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63, and for 
Hannah-R. Hopkins, $2, vol. 63 ; from Susan J. Yerkes, 
Fkfd., $2, vol. 63; from Priscilla M. Lippincott, N. J., 
$2, vol. 63; from John 8. Lowry and Edward S. Lowry, 
Philad’a, $2 each, vol. 63; from Dr. Edward Maris, 
Philad’a, $2, vol. 63, and for William Maris, Pa., $2, 
vol. 63; from Thomas E. Smith, Agent, Io., $20, being 
$2 each for Jonathan Briggs, Evan Smith, George W. 
Mott, David Holloway, Albert Emmons, Elmina Mott, 
Chalkley C. Bates, Edward Edgerton, Benjamin L, 
Bates, and Joseph Edgerton, vol. 63; from Mary 
Wistar, W. Philad’a, and Hannah W. Richardson, 
Del., $2 each, vol. 63; from Lydia Roberts, Io., per 
Nathan Satterthwait, $2, vol. 63; from David D. Mc- 
Grew, Agent, Io., $8, being $2 each for Sidwell Heald, 
Ole T. Sawyer, Sigborn T. Rosdale, and Ole Tostenson, 
vol. 63; from Mahlon M. Child, Del., $6, to No. 52, 
vol. 63; from Mary 8. Wood, N. Y. City, $2, vol. 63; 
from Elwood Comfort, Mich., $2, vol. 63; from Mary 
J. Foster, R. I., $2, vol. 63; from Jane Baldwin, Kans., 
$2, vol. 63; from Amelia Smith, O., $2, vol. 63; from 
Keturah L. Roberts, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from John M. 
Roberts, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Isaac Craft, Fkfd., $2, 
vol. 63, and for Marianna Eastburn, N. J., $2, vol. 63; 
from Sarah Huestis, Agent, O., $20, being $2 each for 
Elizabeth Bowman, Ellwood Dean, Thomas K. Smith, 
Harmon Rhoads, Ann Smith, David Smith, Fleming 
Crew, Amy John, and Hanna P. Smith, vol. 63, and 
for James Edgerton, vol. 62; from George Sharpless, 
Agent, Pa., $20, being $2 each for himself, Morris 
Cope, Isaac Good, Margaret Maule, Emily Pusey, 
Robert Lewis, Margaretta J. Mercer, Hannah N, 
Harry, Joshua Sharpless, and John P. Sharpless, vol. 
63; from Josiah A. Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from 
Edwin Fogg, O., $2, vol. 63; from Pennell L. Webster, 
Pa., $2, vol. 63 ; from Rowland Evans, Pa., $2, vol. 63; 
from Phineas Pickett, Ind., $6, to No. 52, vol. 63 ; from 
Almedia R. Wroe, Io., per David Mills, $2, vol. 63; 
from Josiah W. Leeds, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63, and for B. 
Frank Leeds, Cal., $2, vol. 63; from Joshua Branting- 
ham, Agent, O., $38, being $2 each for Benjamin Kite, 
John Hoyle, Joseph Winders, Charles W. Satterth- 
waite, Robert Harris, Joseph Masters, Uriah Price, 
Edward Y. Cope, John Oliphant, Ann Bowman, Geo. 
G. Megrail, Joseph Stratton, Barclay Stratton, Mary 
L. Test, Joshua Coppock, J. E. Bailey, Alfred Branting- 
ham, Cyrus Brantingham, and William Brantingham, 
vol. 63 ; from Edwin Thorp, W. Town, $2, vol. 63 ; from 
Achsah 8. Reeve, N. J., $2, vol. 63, and for Enoch 8. 


Zelley, $2, vol. 63; from Sarah B. Haines, Philad’a, 
$2, vol. 63; from Hannah P. Rudolph, N. J., $2, vol, 
63, and for Sarah A. Longstreth, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; 
from Charles De Cou, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Emma 
Jones, Gtn., $2, vol. 63; from Hannah Day, Io., $2, 
vol. 63; from Thomas A. Crawford, O., $24, being $2 
each for himself, Hannah Brantingham, Lydia War. 
rington, Edwin Holloway, Sarah Stanley, Joseph 
Lynch, Robert Ellyson, Milton Cameron, Eliza Ann 
Fogg, Margery Crew, Mary Woolman, and Abner 
Woolman, vol. 63; from Richard Patten, Io., $2, vol: 
63; from John Akins, Pa., $2, vol. 63, and for Levi 
Akins, and John Akins, Jr., $2 each vol. 63; from 
Elisha Roberts, N. J., $2, vol. 63, and for David 
Roberts, Joseph H. Roberts, and William H. Roberts, 
$2, each, vol. 63; from Joel Bean, Cal., $2, vol. 63; 
from Isaac N. Vail, Cal., $2, vol. 63; from Alexander 
C. Wood, N. J., $2, vol. 63, and for Margaret R. Wood, 
and Rachel Cooper, $2 each, vol. 63 ; from William P, 
Churchill, N.8., $2, vol. 63; from C. 1. Hayes, O., $2, 
vol. 63; from Margaret Rowntree, Mo., per Gilbert 
Rowntree, $2, vol. 63; from Job Bacon, N. J., $2, vol. 
63; from Reuben Satterthwaite, Del., $2, vol. 63; from 
Mary B. Clement, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Edwin A. 
Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Anna M. Warrington, 
Pa., $2, vol. 63, and for T. Francis Warrington, Gtn., 
$2, vol. 63; from Jesse H. Garrett, W. Town, $2, vol. 
63; from Samuel W. Stanley, Agent, Io., $22, being $2 
each for Ann Dean, Joseph Patterson, Matilda E. Crew, 
Samuel Embree, Samuel Bedell, Stephen Jackson, 
Pearson Hall, Robert W. Hampton, Milton J. Shaw, 
Joseph L. Hoyle, and Morris Smith, vol. 63; from 
Joseph Cartland, Mass. $2, vol. 63; from Paschal 
Worth, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Mary M. Applegate, N.J., 
$2, vol. 63; from Joseph J. Hopkins, Pa., $2, vol. 63; 
from Seth Shaw, Agent, O., $28, being $2 each for 
himself, Abner Allman, Barak Ashton, Charles Black- 
burn, Daniel Blackburn, Hannah Blackburn, Nathan 
M. Blackburn, Sarah J. Cadwalader, Rachel Cope, 
Benjamin Harrison, Job Huestis, Nathan Kirk, John 
Lipsey, and Theophilus Morlan, vol. 63; from Elwood 
Cooper, W. Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from Jacob L. Evens, 
N. J., $2, vol.63; for Dillon Haworth, James N. Sy- 
monds, Esther C. Bales, Phebe George, and Wilbur F, 
Crist, Ind., and Gaynor P. Burgess, O., $2 each, vol. 63; 
from Deborah Paxson, Pa., $2, vol. 63, and for Elias 
E. Paxson, $2, vol. 63; from Thomas F. Scattergood, 
Pa., $2, vol. 63, and for Sarah 8. Scattergood, Anna M, 
Woodward, and Mary E. Forsythe, $2 each, vol. 63; 
from Amy S. L. Exton, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Henr 

B. Leeds, Agent, N. J., $6, being $2 each for Anne W. 
Leeds, David Comfort, and Ebenezer Roberts, vol. 63. 


Remittances received after Third-day will not appear in 
the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 
Westtown BoarpinG Scuoot.—The Winter or 


Long Term will open on Third-day, the 3rd of Ninth 
Month, 1889. 


Conveyances will be at Westtown Station, on the 
West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad on that day, 
to meet the trains that leave the Broad Street Station 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at Broad and 
Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, at 7.09, 8.53 A. M., and 2.53, 
4.55 and 5.51 P. M. 

The Union Transfer Company will send for baggage 
to any place in the built-up part of Philadelphia, if 
notice is left either at No. 838 Chestnut St., at the 
South East corner of Broad and Chestnut Sts., at the 
Baggage-room, Fifteenth Street, above Market, or at 
Market St. Ferry (north side); and will deliver it at 
the Broad St. Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, at a charge of 25 cts. per trunk, to be paid, 
either when the order is given, or when the trunk is 
called for. For the same charge they will collect bag- 
gage from any of the other railroad depots, if the rail- 
road checks held for such baggage are left at one of 
the offices of the Transfer Company above designated. 
In all cases it must be stated that the baggage is to go 
to Westtown Boarding School, Westtown Station, on 
the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad. 


BoarpING ScnooL FoR INDIAN CHILDREN AT 
TunesassaA.—A Friend and his wife wanted to take 
charge of the institution and farm, as Superintendent 
and Matron. 

Friends who may feel a call to this service, address 

Aaron P. Dewees, Chester, Penna. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’'S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





